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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REMARKS 


0N THE CHARACTER OF WALLENSTEIN. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME. 


The fiction of Schiller’s play of ‘Wallenstein,’ 
more perfect and truthseeming than any history, 
well illustrates his own favorite maxim—-‘Truth 
yet lives in fiction, and from the copy shall the 
original be restored.’ His exhibition of the cha- 
racter of the hero shews us impressively and 
even painfully, what discordant elements form a 
great mind. We are humbled and lessoned in 
the contemplation of one who, though he posses 
sed ‘the art of Napoleon’ in so eminent a degree, 
though he governed the destinies of Europe,— 
his watchword echoing from the Baltic to the 
Adige—yet could not rule himself, nor even de- 
termine hisown choice. Still, even what may be 
termed his weaknesses have a lofty and noble 
source. His superstition— 

“(), never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels!” 
His superstition has its root in a deep religious 
feeling ; it is the humbling of that spirit which 
brooks no yoke of man, before the invincible, in- 
visible Powers that rule over human fate. His 
faith in the science of astrology originates in lofty 
considerations ;—it is the distemperature of a 
fancy striving after the mysterious—the infinite— 
the divine ; and may be ascribed to the influence 
ofsome decisive chance upon a strong and daring 
mind; anaccidental direction of energies almost 
superhuman. Once fixed in this belief, he clings 
to it inseparably ; and defends the practical utili- 
tyof the art he practises against the assurances 
ofreason and experience. For this faith, he 
contends, is established on the profoundest sci- 
ence. 
“On a divine law divination rests;” 

it, therefore, cannot be false ;—There appears 
to me an inherent sublimity in the faith that con- 
hects human actions with the movements of the 
heavens; the theory itself demands conception. 

The superstition of Wallenstein differs in its 
esserce and character from that of Philip the 
Second. The one is the thraldom of a gloomy 
bigot to priesteraft and its creed; and is such as 
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could only exist in the bosom of a cold, fanatical, 
jealous tyrant; whose fruits could pe suspicion 
and cruelty alone. The narrow intellect of Philip 
is fit to receive this chain; it could have been 
broken by a powerful effort of the understanding, 
as is proved in his scene with the Grand Inquisi- 
tor; ignorant, unquestioning submission is its 
only security.—For Wallenstein, on the contrary, 
“this visible nature and this common world is all 
too narrow ;” his is a more cheerful faith, which 
he cultivates ‘with glad and zealous industry.’ 
He vainly imagines he sees beyond the common 
and the terrestrial ; and scorns to look only upon 
the connection of the nearest with the nearest, 
‘with serviceable cunning knit together.’ 
“W hate’er 

Full of m ous import nature weaves 

And fashio the depths—the spirit’s ladder, 

That from this gross and visible world of dust 

Even tothe starry world, withthousand rounds 

Builds itself up ;—in which the unseen powers 

Move up and down on heavenly ministries— ~ 

The circles in the circles—that approach 

The central sun with ever narrowmg orbit—” 
he fancies visible to his unsealed eye. His choice 
of faith is fixed by a dream, and by confirming 
circumstances; yet he never relinquishes it.— 
Even when the event shews his error, he refuses 
to give up his belief in the science. Is there not 
something sublime in this constancy of faith, 
even against apparent fact ? 

“The stars lie not; but we have here a work 
Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 
The science is still honest, this false heart 
Forces a lie on the truthtelling Heaven.”’ 

Thus Octavio’s treachery is an anomaly in na- 
ture, on whose laws the mystic art is founded. 
It is an unnatural deviation from those laws, a 
stumbling out of their limits. 

The character in historical romance with which 
it strikes me Wallenstein’s superstition may be 
best compared, is that of Louis the Eleventh in 
Scott’s novel of Quentin Durward. This prince’s 
knowledge of men is profound like that of Fried. 
land; he has less human feeling, but is discreet 
even in his vengeance. The most insincere of 
men, his greatest errors arose from too great 
confidence in the honor and integrity of others. 
Hence the intrepidity with which he ventures 
into the power of his bitter enemy the Duke of 





Burgundy. Those errors were the offspring, not 
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of a noble and unsuspecting nature, but of an 
over refined system of policy—which induced 
him to assume the aspect of perfect openness, and 
undoubting confidence in those he wished to over- 
reach.—Louis was brave;—brave enough for 
every useful and political purpose; but he had 
not one spark of that romantic valor which would 
contend for a point of honor, when the object of 
utility was gained. Cold, calm and crafty—at- 
tentive ever to his own interest, he would at 
any time immolate to it both his pride and pas. 
sion. Careful in disguising his real sentiments 
and purposes from all who approached him—he 
frequently said—‘a king knew not how to reign 
if he knew not how to dissemble ; for himself, if 
he thought his very cap knew his secrets, he 
would throw it into the fire.’—In his naturally 
cruel and vindictive spirit, his excessive super- 
stition seems the result of education rather than 
of nature; and is strangely compounded of cre- 
dulity and scepticism. It causes him frequent 
remorse ; yet he never endeavors to appease it by 
any relaxation in his machiavellian artifices ; but 
labors to silence the fears it awa by obser- 
vances and penances. His reasons for trusting 
the unknown Scottish youth remind us striking- 
ly of Wallenstein’s vision :— 

“Know, thou infidel slave, that mine eyes were 
no sooner closed than the blessed Saint Julian 
was visible to me, leading a young man whom he 
presented to me; saying that his fortune should 
be to escape the sword, the cord and the river, 
and to bring good fortune to the side he should 
espouse, and the adventures in which he should 
be engaged. I walked out on the succeeding 
morning, and I met with this youth. In his own 
country he hath escaped the sword, amid the 
massacre of his whole family; and here within 
the brief compass of two days he hath been 
strangely rescued from drowning and from the 
gallows ;—and hath already on a particular occa- 
sion, as I but lately hinted to thee, been of the 
most essential service to me. I receive him as 
sent hither by Saint Julian, to serve me in the 
most difficult, the most dangerous, and even the 
most desperate services.” * * * 

“The features of this youth, then, if I may pre- 
sume to speak,” said Oliver—‘resemble those of 
him whom your dream exhibited ?” 

“Closely and intimately’—said the King— 
whose imagination like that of superstitious peo- 
ple in general, readily imposed on itself;—‘I 
have had his horoscope cast, besides—by Gal- 
leotti Martivalle—and I have plainly learned, 
through his art and mine own observation, that 
in many respects, this unfriended youth hath his 
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Such is the source of Friedland’s confidence 
in Octavio Piccolomini. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


There exist moments in the life of man, 
When he is nearer the great Soul of the world 
Than is man’s custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny. 
And such a moment 'twas, when in the night 
Before the action in the plains of Liitzen, 
Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I looked far out upon the ominous plain. 
My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s eye glided in procession, 
And to the destiny of the next morning 
The spirit filled with anxious presentiment 
Did knit the most removed futurity. 
Then said I also to myself—‘so many 
Dost thou command. They follow all thy star— 
And as on some great number set their All 
Upon thy single head—and only man 
The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 
Will come—when Destiny shall once more scatter 
All these in many a several direction ; 
Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.’ 
I yearned to know which one was faithfullest 
Ofall this camp includes. Great Destiny ! 
Give mea sign! And he shall be the man 
Who on the approaching morning comes the first 
To meet me with a token of his love : 
And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 
Then midmost in the battle was I led 
Inspirit. Greatthe pressure and the tumult ; 
Then was my horse killed under me—I sank— 
And over me all uncoricernedly 
Drove horse and rider ; and thus trod to pieces 
I Jay and panted like a dying man; 
Then seized me suddenly a savior arm ; 
lt was Octavio’s ;—I awoke at once ; 
”T was broad day, and Octavio stood before me: 
‘My brother,”’ said he, “do not ride to-day 
The dapple, as you’re wont; but mountthe horse 
WhichI have chosen for thee. Do it—brother, 
In love to me. A strong dream warned me so.” 
It was the swiftness of this horse that snatched me 
From the hot pursuit of Bannier’s dragoons, 
My cousin rode the dapple on that day— 
And never more saw I or horse or rider. 
Into. 
That was a chance. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

There’s no such thing as chance.” 

He fancies he has a pledge from destiny ; but 
forbears to enquire if this pledge is not false ; and 
rejects, in the pride of one who claims to have 
examined ‘the human kernel,’ the inner world out 
of which man’s deeds and actions spring and 
grow—thence knowing the future will and deed— 


the common-place sagacity of his followers.— 
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The artful appeal of King Louis to the wound. 
ed pride of Philip des Comines, in reminding him 
of the opprobrious epithet bestowed on him by 
Charles of Burgundy—also resembles that of 
Octavio to Buttler, whom Wallenstein had se- 
cretly injured. 

But with all the Duke’s confidence in immuta- 
ble destiny—and in his own interpretation of its 
will—he is ever, as we see him in the tragedy, 
wavering and irresolute; always planning and 
purposing—but never acting, or acting only by 
halves. He ‘waits upon the stars and their hours, 
till the earthly hour escapes him.’ His mind is 
seemingly now made up—and now he shrinks 
back from the thought himself had conceived. 
He watches the movements of the celestial bodies 
for the signals of action, when the increasing 
dangers that environ him call aloud for prompt 
decision; as though he would charge upon the 
heavens the responsibility of his deeds. He lets 
“The single threads which prosperous fortune 


Hath woven together in one potent web 
Instinct with destiny” — 


unravel of themselves. He struggles at every 
step of his progress. He procrastinates, till 
events force determination upon him. This in- 
decision arises in some measure from the sensi- 
bilities of his heart; from a natural reluctance to 
involve the land in civil war—to let loose “broth- 
er-killing Discord—fire eyed;” as well as tu 
turn his arms against his Emperor, once so gra- 
cious to him; with whom he, as a familiar friend, 
hath so often banqueted. Yet more is it due to 
the very vastness of his mind; for the enlarged 
vision of a mighty intellect takes in the more nu- 
merous points of view, while an inferior one 
would merely discern the great end or advantage 
tobe gained. The melancholy appeal of Max 
oyly confirms his own apprehensions as to the 
light in which his treason will be viewed by the 
great and the noble here and hereafter. He sees 
the moral precipice towards which he is borne; 
and knows too well that from the abyss, once 
plunged in, there is no recovery. All that his 
sophistry can accomplish is to persuade him of 
the necessity of what he would do. His sense 
of justice—every better feeling of his nature, 
loudly protests against his design, and waves 
him back imperiously from the irrevocable step. 

It is his political situation which thus paralyzes 
that stupendous mind. Once wronged, outraged 
by the Emperor ‘at Regensburg in the Diet-—and 
testored to command only from necessity, he has 
Proudly felt the importance of those powers 
Which had compelled the reluctant restoration of 
his honors. Without designing treason, he has 
since extended the web of his intrigues in all 








directions. He has turned aside in the wanton- 
ness of independence, from the broadtrodden 
path of duty, which he yet kept close beside him, 
that he might regain it when he pleased, ‘by one 
little step.’ Double evil has thus been done ; sus- 
picion has been aroused, and his own conscience 
familiarized with the aspect of crime. He has 
been tempted by free will; his fancy has revelled 
in visions of royalty. It wasin his power to re- 
venge his former disgrace, and elevate himself 
to an equal rank with his selfish master. He has 
‘fed his heart with this dream’—though his object 
has never been honestly confessed to himself. 
Though his hands are yet pure, the thought be. 
comes less and less revolting to him; he has 
‘dallied with a devil’—which he would not scowl 
at first from his presence —which will not now 
depart—but ever hovers before him, in form 
more palpable, and ‘marshals him the way he is 
to go.’ Avspirit, dark and fearful 

‘Rises obedient to the spells he muttered 

And meant not ;’— 
At length, ‘his own doings tower behind him,’ 
and cut off the possibility of retreat. His integ- 
rity is sullied by entertainment of temptation ; 
the time has come when he can no longer draw 
back at his liking—when the deed he had con- 
templated afar off, as a thing merely of possible 
fulfilment, is to be dune, because it has been 
thought of, or he sinks into the nothingness more 
dreadful to his imagination than sin. The stern 
onlook of necessity compels him; doubtful and 
shuddering—his human hand 

‘Grasps the mysterious urn of Destiny.’ 
His foot, though wavering and half reluctant, is 
lifted at length to violate that Sanctuary on which 
he had so long gazed with profane wishes. 

How striking the moral lesson to be drawn 
from this visible enthralment of the soul’s mighty 
energies under the influence of conscience! It 
is no physical dread which deters him; he fears 
no combatant whom he can look on, fixing eye 
to eye. 

“Tt is a foe invisible 
The which I fear—a fearful enemy 
Which in the human heart opposes me, 
By its coward fear alone made fearful to me.” 

This feeling prevails even to the verge of the, 
precipice, the entrance of the Swedish officer 
come to treat on the terms of his treason, © Still 
wavers that great mind—as Wallenstein ex- 
claims— 

“Yet is it pure—as yet: The crime has come 

Not o’er thisthreshold yet! Soslender is 

The boundary that divideth Life’s two paths.” 
And when the Countess Tertsky comes to 
strengthen his faltering purpose of revolt, and 


succeeds in urging him to the first irrevocable 
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act, he chides her exultation with that solemn 
misgiving so natural to a soul like his: 
“Triumph not! 
For jealous are the Powers of destiny ; 
Joy premature, and shouts ere victory 
Encroach upon their rights and privileges.” 

Contrasted with these shiftings and waverings 
while the pangs of doubt yet distract him, is the 
aspect in which he appears to us, when all seems 
lost, and ruin inevitable hangsover him. Then, 
then—there is no shrinking; his giant soul un. 
folds itself in its native strength to meet the storm; 
and while the weaker spirits about him stand 
dismayed and cowered by fitful fears, he alone 
feels his serenity return. 

‘Night must it be—ere Friedland’s star can beam" 
It was with an inward strife he drew the sword 
while yet the choice washis. He is sentenced— 
and doubt disappears. Yet this change takes 
place when the third part ofthe play is conside- 
rably advanced; it is only then that his charac. 
ter is fully developed. One object of Schiller in 
prefixing the Camp or WALLENSTEIN to his trage- 
dy, was doubtless to secure in the first place our 
respect for the hero whom we might not have 
appreciated, had he appeared to us throughout 
the greater portion of the piece only as the vacil- 
lating chief. It was necessary that Wallenstein 
should preserve our veneration even in the midst 
of his intrigues and his indecision. This is ac. 
complished by the introduction of the military 
prologue; and in this view Coleridge has done 
some injustice to his original by its omission—for 
without the previous outline a mistaken impres. 
sion may be produced. In “The Camp,” which 
is the true key to his character, we have a pic. 
ture of the Duke’s position at the commencement 
of the Tragedy; we see him, dimly shadowed, 
and by glimpses it is true—but we perceive the 
fire, the energy of his intellect, that burns under 
a covering of irresolution ; his grandeur, and the 
presiding influence he exerts on all around him. 
We see also the forms of evil which are beckon- 
ing him onward, and the coils of treachery that 
are drawing closer and closer about him. 

M. Liadiéres, a French author who has en- 
deavored to improve upon Schiller,paints his hero 
without any irresolution. He says—‘Walstein 
peint tout entier ambitieux, jaloux, inquiet, su- 
perstitieux, decidé dans ses paroles, incertain 
dans ses actions, incapable de prendre un parti, 
lorsqu’il a tout preparé pour le succés—serait- 
tl un personnage dramatique? I have heard 


many readers of the English Wallenstein make 
similar objections; indeed it is undeniable that 
this characteristic may unfit the piece for theat- 
rical representation. 


But after all, how small a 








part of this or any other great character can be 
made known to us through the personation of ap 
actor! On the stage we see only physical ac. 
tion; whereas in reading we are conscious, al. 
most exclusively, of the mind and its movements, 
If the external appearances enter into our con. 
ception, they are vague and not permitted to ob. 
scure the ideal. Just enough is presented to the 
imagination to make us feel we are among beings 
like ourselves ; while the stronger faculties are 
employed on the thoughts—on the internal ma. 
chinery of the character. The palpable repre. 
sentation inevitably destroys the ideal. Charae. 
ters which are poetical and deeply natural, can. 
not be made objects evident to the senses with. 
out suffering change and diminution. Instead of 
realizing an idea, we find the noblest vision of the 
spirit only materialized and brought down to the 
standard of flesh and blood. The conception 
loses its freedom and its grandeur when ‘cabined 
and cribbed’ within the limits of actual sight and 
hearing. For the truth of this I appeal to those 
who have witnessed the stage representation of 
the plays of Shakspeare. Their very excellence 
unfits them for performance; so that we never 
see them acted without disappointment and dis. 
gust. Nor does this feeling reflect discredi: 
upon the player who undertakes to identify him. 
self with the glorious creation of the poet; itis 
essentially impossible to depict with eye and 
voice, and gesture, the only instruments of the 
actor’s craft, that with which they have nothing 
to do—which comes not within their province. 
The whole power of the scenic art, and its glory, 
lies in representing passion; and the more pal. 
pable and rude the passion, the greater the op- 
portunity for ‘illusion’s perfect triumphs; the 
stronger the hold on the attention of the specta. 
tors. Campbell, in his valedictory stanzas to 
John Kemble, extols Acting over Painting and 
Poetry ; the latter of which he says, ‘can ill ex- 
press many atone of thought sublime.’ If he 
had said sublime passion, it would have been 
nearer the truth; but in the name of all that is 
profound in the human mind, what tones of 
thought can be conveyed instantaneously to the 
apprehension, by the eyes and ears of an audi. 
ence? What glimpse into the internal workings 
of a mighty soul can be afforded by the artificial 
management of tone and gesture? The under- 
standing is slow in receiving impressions; and 
in theatres the attention is not directed so much 
to the matter asthe manner of a player’s part. 
All plays in which thought or intellect is pre- 
dominant are made another thing by being acted; 
since the voice and eye cannot express the phases 
of thought. Thus Hamlet—a character with 
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which every actor of eminence strives to identify 
himself—how is its metaphysical grandeur les- 
sened by representation! Hamlet is not a hero 
ofaction or passion; the greater part of what he 
does is 2 communion between himself and his 
conscience. His deep meditations—the ques- 
tionings and resolves born and nurtured in his 
own bosom, uttered amid the silence of brooding 
reflection—would, if given without exaggeration, 
inthe modesty of nature, awaken no attention, 
and doubtless pass for very stupid stuff, among 
the majority of the audience. The player must 
recommend them by the graces of elocution; 
must throw into them energy and fire ; must force 
them on the eyes and ears of his auditory ; and 
lo! the reserved, meditative, philosophical prince 





transformed into the graceful, accomplished, ora- 
torical youth, somewhat wavering in his conduct, 
who scolds at Ophelia, and stabs Polonius by 
mistake ! 





In Othello and Richard too, we all have seen | 


the actor put forth the strength of his craft; 
writhe in the tortures of suspicion and jealousy, | 
_ meditation is aroused; we behold the aspiring 


or rave in the storm of passion—or shrink be- 
neath the smitings of coward conscience. 


for the hidden texture of the mind, so affectingly | 


But | 


laid open in the reading play, it is completely | 


shrouded from us. The man of crime, the ruth. 
less murderer, ‘close and shrewd, and devilish 
cunning,’ is alone perceptible in the personation 
of Richard; but where is the wit—the knowl- 
edge—the lofty intellect—the genius—that ele- 


} 


| 


stationed out of sight,’ to make us believe we 
hear the starry orbs ‘quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubim,’ in that immortal chime, which were it 
to enwrap our fancy long— 
‘Time would run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled vanity 
Would sicken soun and die; 
And leprous sin would melt from earthly mould : 
Yea, Hell itself would pass away, 
And leave its dolorous mansions to the pecring day.” 
The true secret then of the sympathy we feel 
for such criminals as Richard, Macbeth, and 
Wallenstein, as they are painted in the poetry of 
Shakspeare and Schiller, while in real life we 
would perhaps contemplate the same individuals 
with abhorrence—is that in the reading of them we 
see into the structure of their minds; and our 
interest in this marvellous disclosure absorbs us 
from the feeling their simple actions would 
awaken. Their impulses, their motives, and the 
grounds of their emotions occupy a larger share 
of our attention than their passions and deeds. 
The inner world is open to our curious survey ; 


soul and measure the evertoiling intellect; and 
the mere actions, in so many cases the result of 
chance, dwindle to their proper insignificance. 


| Weare on a vantage ground, and sustained by a 


power that baffles physical evil; we see that ‘all 
on earth is shadow, and all beyond substance— 
the reverse is Folly’s creed! 

The fault so often charged upon the play of 


vate him, spite of his wickedness, above the sen. ' Wallenstein, that of its being too didactic and 


timent of unmingled horror ? 


| 
| 


philosophical, and deficient in concentrated ac. 


So with Macbeth—the images of night and | tion, is owing toa peculiarity in Schiller’s mind, 
gloom and terror his speech conjures up, ought { which, in a dramatic view, must be considered 
never to be ‘hauled out to the peering light.’|@ defect. The wild irregular force and fire of 
When we tear away the veil of abstraction that | his youth, that overpower the reader in the Rob- 


hides the grosser parts of the picture, it loses its 
ideal greatness; and the sublime images the 
poetry presents to us vanish before the coarser 
presence—the visible and tangible reality. This 
isapplicable in a greater degree to the persona. 
tion of the Witches in the same piece. The ef. 
fect of these apparitions on the stage is Indicrous 
instead of solemn and appalling, as it is meant; 
and so it must necessarily be with creations of 
pure imagination ; with the whole tribe of Shaks- 
peare’s fairies, and his spirits of the enchanted 
isle. Thus the sublime conception of Andreini, 
I will venture to say, had it never been repre- 
sented, would never have met with the neglect 
and ridicule it experienced in the seventeenth 
century. Can the poor contrivances of stage 
machinery represent such imaginations? As 
well, it has truly been said—might the itinerant 
showman hope, ‘by his musical glasses, cleverly 
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bers and Fiesco, had been subdued by thought 
and reasoning till his productions, partaking the 
calmness and gravity of his spirit, assumed a 
speculative character; solitary habits and study 
induced a sobriety of feeling which diminished 
his confidence in impulses and magnificent theo. 
ries, while it increased his respect for system and 
harmonious consistency ; subjecting the energies 
of individual will to the sober control of the re- 
flective faculties. ‘The course of his life occa. 
sioned this want of plastic variety; he did not 
mingle in the whirl of busy life like our own 
Shakspeare, but conceived and executed his 
pictures in secluded leisure; often in the midst 
of ill health and external discomfort. His habits 
and severe studies fostered the growth ofa stern 
critical taste, and a scrupulous attention to the 
form of his conceptions. His fancy felt herself 
watched; he saw himself create and form; and 
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he himself laments the change thus wrought in 
his powers and modes of thinking. He feared 
that with the tempest of his mind—the tempest 
which disclosed at the bottom of that sea so many 
vast treasures—would pass away its vigor and 
its enthusiasm. His philosophical experience 
had taught him that systems ‘gray with age’ are 
not to be swept aside by the stormy force of a 
single will; he saw the energies of the mightiest 
‘chained by a thousand petty and almost invisible 
necessities,’ by the influence of prejudice and 
habit ; and his former wild notions of unlimited 
freedom were dispelled. Even his faith in his 
ideal was shaken. ‘The influence of this change 
is but too visible in Wallenstein; things assume 
the philosophical coloring they wore to his own 
mind ; general reflections are too often substituted 
for those prompt and personal considerations, 
which, amid the pressure of danger, should have 
wholly engrossed the individual. His charac. 
ters too often appear enveloped in a haze of 
metaphysical abstraction ; and lose their distinct 
individuality. Sometimes they seem like dim 
forms, through which the oracle, the poet, is 
speaking tous. In The Camp, however, Schiller 
has obeyed the strict laws of the drama, and re. 
pressed this tendency to contemplation. Its 
dialogue is strictly characteristic ; it is full of ac. 
tion and bustle, indeed aught else would have 
been inadmissible ; for in a picture of the military 
life of the period, and the daily routine of the 
Camp, unnecessary reflection would have been 
grossly misplaced. This masterly portraiture is 
distinguished by the same truth and individuality 
with the inferior agents in Shakspeare’s pieces. 
But who can feel the fire of that brilliant poetry 
which glows in every line of the second and third 
Parts of the play, developing the character of the 
Duke, and regret that it is cast in a mould too 
philosophical ? How deeply does the exhibition 
ofhis strength and weaknesses—his heroic con- 
fidences and his human misgivings—his trust and 
his magnanimity—sink into the heart! Who can 
read unmoved the expression of his anguish at 
the discovery of Octavio’s desertion— 
‘No shield received the assassin stroke; thou plungedst 


Thy weapon on an unprotected breast’— 
* * * 


‘He dwelt within me; to my inmost soul 
Still to and fro he passed—suspected never ?’— 
or contrast without admiration his feeling then, 
with the lofty calmness with which he hears of 
the treachery of Isolani—— 
“And wherein doth he wrong in going from me? 

He follows still the God whom all his life 

He has worshipped atthe gaming table. With 

My fortune, and my seeming destiny 

He made the bond, and broke it not with me. 








Iam but the ship in which his hopes were stowed, 
And with the which well pleased and confident 
He traversed the open sea; now he beholds it 

In eminent jeopardy among the coast rocks, 

And hurries to preserve his wares. As light 

As the free bird from the hospitable twig 

Where it had nested, he flies off from me: 

No human tie is snapped betwixt us two.” 

Or the mournful lingering of affection with 
which he pleads with Max, whom he would draw 
to his own desperate and unblest cause with the 
bonds of habitual veneration and love : 

“Go hence, forsake me ; serve thy Emperor ; 

He will re ward thee with a pretty chain 

Of gold ; with his ram’s fleece will he reward thee; 

For that the friend, the father of thy youth— 

For that the holiest feeling of humanity 

Was nothing worth to thee.” 

The connexion of events, and their mutual ac. 
tion on each other, are admirably shown in this 
drama. We perceive the secret springs that ac. 
tuate all the characters; the relations of cause 
and effect are clearly defined ; and thus the con. 
struction of the whole iscomplete. ‘The nature 
of the Drama,” observes Schiller, in his preface 
to Fiesco, ‘‘discards the operations of Chance. 
Superior spirits may discern, with the vision ofa 
higher intelligence, the delicate fibres of events 
stretching through the vast expanse of the 
world’s system, and suspended perhaps, on the 
remotest limits of the future and the past—where 
man perceives nought save the fact or action 
itself, hovering unconnected in space. But the 
Artist must paint for the short view of the human 
being, whom he wishes to instruct--not for the 
piercing eye of superior powers, from whom he 
receives instruction.” 

Wallenstein himself is pained and humiliated 
under a sense of this shortsightedness : 

‘On the wide ocean—in the starry heaven 
Did mine eyes seek the enemy—whom I 
In my heart’s heart had folded !’ 

This gloomy feeling of disappointment is re- 
placed by tender regret, after the death of Max, 
who, he is forced to acknowledge, had never de- 
ceived him. How moving, amid the fateful 
dreariness that hangs over the close of this great 
hero’s career, is his recurrence to their past 
friendship ! 

“T feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my life: 
For O! he stood beside me, like my youth, 
Transformed for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortune wait my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanished—and returns not !” 


What solemn awe overpowers the heart in that 
striking scene with the Countess, in the fifth ac 
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aaoQqQqQquwuooaoaeoeeeemymymax1 : 
ofthe ‘Death of Wallenstein” The Duke de- 
serted by his thousands, whose life of pillage de- 
pended on his success—followed only by the 
traitor whose ‘murderous knife is lifted for his 
heart’—the heavens frowning and tempestuous— 
his natal star obscured in the blackness of the 
troubled element—importuned by the forebo- 
dings of his sister and his appalled attendants— 
with a sigh he thinks upon the dead, and wishes 
like him to be at rest. 

“He—the more furtunate—yea—he hath finished. 
For him there is no longer any future. 
His life is bright—bright without spot it was, 
And cannot cease tobe. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

+ * * Otis well 

With him! but who knows what the coming hour 
Veiled in thick darkness brings for us?” 


Columbia, S. C. E. F. E. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TOA LITTLE GIRL, DURING HER ABSENCE 
FROM HOME. 
BY B. W. HUNTINGTON. 

We miss thee, dearest, when the dawn is springing, 

In golden glory, from the lap of night ; 
When birds of song their early notes are bringing 

In full, rich melodies, to hail the light. 


We miss thee, dearest, when, with early praises, 
We blend petitions for our cherished one ; 

Thou dost not know how oft affection raises 
The voice of suppliance for the loved and gone. 


Thou canst not tell what angels hover o'er thee, 
Called to their holy ministry of love, 

By her, whose every prayer would summon for thee 
The peaceful watchings of the Heavenly dove. 


Thou hast not felt a mother’s chastened feeling 
Ruffle the calmness of thy cloudless breast, 
Like swollen waters o’er thy spirit stealing, 
In the pure visions of thy midnight rest. 


But thou hast loved her for the fond expression 
Of her mild eye, when melting o’er thy brow, 
It won from thine an answering confession, 
How fervently thy heart’s young love could flow. 


And thou hast paused in thy light-hearted gladness, 
Arrested by the half-unuttered sigh, 

In childish wonder, that the thorn of sadness 
Subdued her soul, when joy was in thine eye. 


Dearest, that sigh is treasured up in heaven ; 
And through time’s changes and the flight of years, 
The prayer it bore will calm, when hopes are riven, 
Like holy oil, the fountain of thy tears. 


And when thy heart is stricken, and the fever 
Of a sad spirit settles on thy brow, 

Her hand will come, gently and soft as ever, 
To stay its throbbings, as it stays them now. 





And thou wilt feel it, and shouldst thou remember 
Thyself the ingrate source of its decay, 

That clay-cold hand will be a living ember, 
To warn thy spirit of a darker day. 


But if Hope, centred in thy budding beauty, 
Found full fruition in the expanded rose; 

If its bright petals, in the path of duty, 
Have gently flourished—will serenely close— 


That hand will point it to a fairer garden ; 

That palm will shield it in the hour of strife ; 
Bear itin triumph o'er the swell of Jordan, 

And plant it gently by the stream of life. 


We miss thee ever, yet we do not miss thee; 
Thou art far from us, but thy step is near ; 
For Fancy in her wanderings oft will kiss thee, 
And pillow on thy cheek affection’s tear. 


We leave thee, loved one, to His holy keeping, 
Who fore-ordains in Heaven the sparrow’s fall; 
Thy mother’s God will heed thy mother‘s weeping— 
Give Him thy heart and He will be thy all. 
Camden, S.C. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE FINE ARTS. 

While politics and commerce are quickening 
the perceptions and awakening the enterprise of 
the South, there is simultaneously developing a 
taste for the fine arts. This, at the present junc- 
ture, is particularly fortunate, as the posture of 
our national affairs evinces that an important 
revolution in this country is now in progress.— 
Charleston must rank as the metropolis of the 
South,and should afford the facilities for indulging 
a taste for literature and the arts,which her wealth 
and intelligence can command. It is peculiarly 
gratifying, therefore, to observe a commencement 
of this object, originated by a combination of 
gentlemen from whom great and practical advan- 
tages may be expected. At present no induce- 
ment is held out in this city to individuals, who 
possess specimens of the arts, or originate 
them, to turn from the way side, and aid the 
pleasing excitement of an exhibition. Whatever 
of taste or fortune we possess for this luxury, is 
cramped by the want of opportunity for its indul- 
gence, and left to wither and decay. It is a mat. 
ter of reproach and regret that there does not 
exist a single Hall in this city where works of 
art can be exhibited to advantage, and J have 
heard an eminent artist deplore that in an exhi- 
bition of his collection, few pictures ever received 
the aid of a proper light, while others suffered 
disadvantage from the positions in which they 
unavoidably had to be placed. This to a sensi- 
tive and ambitious artist is particularly mortify- 
ing, as he regards the werk of his pencil or his 
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chisel, with the affection and solicitude a parent 
feels for his offspring. When the attractions of 
either are destroyed or concealed by adventitious 
circumstances, common sense dictates to him to 
shun such painful disappointments. 

The first object to be effected by a Society of 
Arts, is to furnish a suitable place for the exhibi- 
tion of Statues and Pictures, Such a measure 
would at once announce a devotion to the object 
and invite the presence of works of genius. A 
building should be erected devoted to this espe- 


cial purpose, and the land on which it is located | 


be vested in a Society of Arts. If only a partial 
amount of funds be realized, so patriotic an ob. 
ject might meet the approbation and receive the 
patronage of the City Council, and under certain 
arrangements be vested in that body. Those 
who would enter into such a scheme must come 
with a pure, uncontaminated spirit for science ; 
there must be no alloy of selfishness, no hopes of 
speculation, no expectation of stock dividend— 
the money must be devoted to science, and the 
only return enjoyed, the approval of a heart true 
to that cause and the anticipation of the advan. 
tages bequeathed to posterity. Such a spirit 
would establish a perpetual Institution. The 
exhibitions such facilities would command, will 
defray the common expenses ofa building and 
content any liberal men devoted to their country’s 
advancement. The crowds Who flocked to view 
the pictures of Adam and Eve, and the Corona. 
tion of Napoleon by David, (exhibited a few years 
since in Charleston,) evince a proper feeling 
among us, and without the advantages then pos. 
sessed in a Hall, they could never have been so 
gratified. But it was humiliating that such 
speaking figures as those in the group of Tam 
O’Shanter, should have been exhibited in ava. 
cant store in King-street. 

Artists of talent have several times visited 
Charleston with their works, and retired in dis- 
appointment and disgust. It was a blot on 
Charleston that the old Hall of the Academy of 
Arts should have been allowed to sink into ruin. 
Let this sacrilege be expiated. Let a new habi- 
tation of the Arts be erected, and let us not ex. 
pel that ethereal spirit of refinement which has 
always held its abode with the wisest, bravest, 
and most civilised nations of the earth. 


R. 





[From the New. York Mirror.} 
COLUMBUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA. 
Mr. Weir has completed this fine picture, 
which we have had an opportunity of seeing 
while it remained for a few days in this city, be. 
fore being forwarded to the fortunate possessor, 





a 


Swinton Ball, Esq., of Charleston, So. Ca. ‘The 
moral beauty of the composition, not less than 
the admirable execution, marks this painting ag 
the chef-d’ceuvre ofthe distinguished artist. The 
scene represents the convent-hall, where Colum. 
bus, at the instance of his royal patrons, was ex. 
amined by the learned of Salamanca in relation 
to his project for discovering a new world, A 
simple enumeration of the figures presented, will, 
perhaps, give our readers the best idea of the 
picture. The artist has, with great effect, made 
Columbus the most conspicuous figure, by plac. 
ing him in the foreground, and by directing to. 
wards him the attention of the surrounding group, 
Next in consequence is the Prior of Prado, con. 
fessor to the queen. To him the duty was en. 
trusted of assembling the most learned men of 
Salamanca, in order to examine Columbus as to 
the ground on which he founded his propositions, 
The prior is clad according to the most holy order 
of the Trinity, and his white dress happily re. 
lieves the sombre apparel of a barefooted Carme. 
lite, or Capuchin, who sits near him, fixing a look 
of interest upon Columbus, that marks him a 
favourable listener. ‘The next prominent person 
on the other side of the prior, is a professor of 
the university of Salamanca, whose attention is 
divided between Columbus and a Dominican 
friar, who is endeavouring to explain to the pro. 
fessor some point which Columbus has already 
discussed. Beyond the Dominican is a gray 
friar, leaning on the reading-desk ofthe convent, 
with his hand to his ear, apparently anxious not 
to lose a syllable of the interesting debate. The 
next figure, partly dressed in red, with a profes. 
sor’s gown over his shoulders, is a youthful pro. 
fessor of the university, acting as secretary to 
the meeting. He is waiting until the prior shall 
have asked his question, in order to direct him to 
something Columbus has already said in expla. 
nation. The next person, and who is brought in 
immediate contrast with the principal figure, is 
a learned cosmographer, whose opinions, made 
up before he came, he evidently does not intend 
to utter. He has been reading, rather than lis- 
tening, but is roused by the question of the prior, 
‘‘How does that agree with the Bible, which here 
expressly says, to the ends of the earth?” And 
he looks at Columbus to see how he will get 
clear of the dilemma. Bebind Columbus the artist 
has introduced a messenger from the court. He 
has on a gorget and breastplate, as indicative of 
the war then pending with the Moors. In one 
hand he holds an orange, and, with the other, he 
points to the under part of the fruit, and seems 
to ask, ‘‘How is it possible for people to live here} 
to walk with their feet uppermost?” etc. A 
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young Dominican, who is engaged in taking notes, 
jsendeavouring to make him understand it. The 
modest demeanour of the old friar who stands a 
jittle back, shows him an entertained spectator 
of the proceedings, although taking no active part 
in them himself. ‘The place of the examination 
isthe convent of St. Stephen’s, which is marked 
by the altar-piece representing that saint’s mar- 
tyrdom. Hanging on the walls are the arms of 
Arragon and Castile—those of the latter belong- 
ing to Isabella, the warm friend of the hero, are 
placed just behind his head. There is a crosier 
just under the hand of Columbus, placed there in 
allusion to his character as a believer. He is 
clad in the simple dress of a Spanish pilot, and 
his hoary locks and almost apostolick air remind 
thespectator of a peculiarity in his personal ap- 
pearance, that aided nota little in giving dignity 
tothe aspect of the great navigator. Columbus, 





at the period in whichthis scene was acted, had 
reached his fiftieth year, and his hair was perfect- 
ly white at thirty. ‘This bald recital, however, 
can only give our readers an idea of the mate- 
rials employed inthe picture. ‘To appreciate the 
singular felicity with which Mr. Weir has handled 
them, they must view the work itself. Nothing 
can be more effective and harmonious than the 
general grouping, and yet each individual figure 
plays an impressive part in the scene, and wear. 
ing the life-like character of a portrait, is a study 
of itself; while all the accessories of the picture, 
down to the minutest details of furniture and cos. 
tume, are elaborated so skilfully, that no traces 
of labour are apparent in the full and complete 
result. It is much to be regretted that this noble 
work of art shouid not be exhibited on the walls 
of the National Academy. 








MY KNITTING WORK. 


Youth’s buds have op’d and fallen from my life’s expanding tree, 
And soberer fruits have ripen’d on its harden’d stalks for me; 

No longer with a buoyant step I tread my pilgrim way, 

And earth’s horizon closer bends from hastening day to day. 


No more with curious questioning I seek the fervid crowd, 
Nor to ambition’s glittering shrine I feel my spirit bowed, 
But, as bewitching flatteries from worldly ones depart, 
Love’s circle narrows deeply about my quiet heart. 


Home joys come thronging round me, bright, blessed, gentle, kind ; 
The social meal, the fireside book, unfetter’d mind with mind ; 
The unsought song that asks no praise, but spirit-stirr’d and free, 
Wakes up within the thoughtful soul remember’d melody. 


Nor shall my humble knitting work pass unregarded here, 
The faithful friend who oft has chas’d a furrow or a tear, 

Who comes with still unwearied round to cheer my failing eye, 
And bid the curse of ennui from its polished weapons fly. 


Companionable knitting work ! when gayer friends depart, 
Thou hold’st thy busy station even very near my heart; 
And when no svcial living tones to sympathy appeal, 

I hear a gentle accent from thy softly clashing steel. 


My knitting work! my knitting work ! a confidant art thou, 

As smooth and shining on my lap thou liest beside me now; 

Thou know’st some stories of my thoughts the many may not know, 
As round and round the accustom’d path my careful fingers go. 


Sweet, silent, quiet knitting work ! thou interruptest not 
My reveries and pleasant thoughts, forgetting and forgot! 
I take thee up, and lay thee down, and use thee as I may, 
And not a contradicting word thy burnish’d lips will say. 


My moralizing knitting work ! thy threads most aptly show 
How evenly around life’s span our busy threads should go; 

And if a stitch perchance should drop, as life’s trail stitches will, 
How, if we patient take it up, the work may prosper still. 


Charleston, 1838. 


C.G. 
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THES PRUNING ELS: 
REMARKS 
ON 


FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 38. 





Not avery imposing number; and unless the 
Foreign Quarterly should bestir itself a little, it 
will fall short of its ancient reputation, and be 
distanced in the literary race by its more vigo. 
rous contemporaries. Still there is much to in. 
struct and delight the reader even in a compara- 
tively inferiour issue of this able periodical. 

Arr. 1.—Memoirs of the Duchess de Berri. 
A history is given of this unfortunate princess, 
from her childhood in Sicily until that imprison. 
ment in Blaye, which followed her romantic at. 
tempt to place her child, the Duc de Bordeaux,on 
the throne. Ifthe reviewer wonders why the 
book which he is examining was written, we, in 
our turn, may wonder why he has devoted to the 
subject so long an article. The Duchess de 
Berri may well be allowed to creep through the 
remainder of her life in obscurity and retirement. 
But the paper is not without interest. Until her 
fatal loss of reputation, this princess appears to 
have passed through many trying scenes, and to 
have exhibited no little independence and 
strength of character. 

Art. 2.—Burkart’s Account of Mexico. It 
will be gratifying to the readers of Humboldt, 
Poinsett, and other travellers in Mexico some 
twenty and thirty years ago, to peruse these later 
accounts of that country. Although tardy in 
her progress, yet Mexico certainly advances. 
Mr. Burkart is a German who was employed 
from 1825 to 1834 in superintending different 
Mexican mines, and the extracts from his book, 
particularly the description of those very exten- 
sive ruins of ancient Indian buildings, known by 
the name of ‘los Edificios,’ are well worth pe. 
rusing. These ruins date their origin from a 
period long, very long, before the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. 

Art. 3.—Uhland and other German Poets. 
A very rich article, poured out from a mind, 
which has dug and drank deep in the wells of 
German literature, without being intoxicated or 
bewildered by their effervescence and mysticism. 
The writer effectually combats the favorite doc. 
trine of Uhland and other poets of what is called 
the romantic school, that the true inspiration of 
the German Muse isto be sought in the middle 
ages—in the ancient ballads—in Roman Catholic 





imagery—and in other relics of poetical antiguj, 
ty. He allows that great beauty and life may be 
borrowed from these sources, but he contends 
that a modern German poet, who confines him, 
self altogether to such subjects, will become pe, 
dantic, affected, unnatural,—and that he ought 
rather to live and breathe in the immediate at. 
mosphere of his own age and country. This is 
true and excellent criticism. But it is not con. 
veyed in the best of all possible styles. The 
writer has quite a sketchy, dreamy way of ex. 
pressing himself. His thoughts run over his 
page, like clouds over the sky, or like their 
shadows over a field. You are obliged to gather 
up his conclusions as youmay. He has no logi. 
cal, regular method, or if so, it is exceedingly 
hard to discover the thread of his reasoning. Yet 
still itis good—all good. And as for the trans. 
lations from the German poets which are given 
in liberal profusion, they are truly exquisite. By 
the way, who notices these things, who praises 
them publicly, except the faithful, conscientious 
Southern Rose? She explores these lovely flow. 
ers where they lie hidden behind many a thorny 
fence of science and criticism, and points them 
out to an incurious, onward-plodding world. 
There are things in the article before us, which 
it is wonderful have never been extracted in the 
newspapers, ‘and circulated throughout the 
breadth and length of the land. 

Art. 4.—Moraland Physical Evils of Large 
Towns. Witha delicate and intrepid hand, the 
writer investigates several repulsive subjecis, of 
which a thorough knowledge 1s essential to the 
weltare of society. He seems to be actuated by 
a lofty sense of duty, and exhibits a number of 
facts very little known to the generality of 
readers. But he is rather too desultory and in. 
accurate for a scientific writer, and would do 
much more good, if he paid more attention to the 
arrangement of his thoughts ahd expressions. 
The attention of our city authorities may well be 
directed to this article, and particularly to the 
projects of draining the city of London. 

Arr. 5.—/ellstab’s Tales and Novels. This 
paper introduces a new German novelist to the 
English and American public, and presents va- 
riots specimens of his powers. We are glad to 
find the reviewer speak in respectful terms of 
our old favorite Tromlitz, two of whose “tales 
have been translated and printed in former vol- 
umes of The Rose. He is here placed at the 
head of a particular school of writers of fiction. 
The extracts from Rellstab appear to us far in- 
feriour in every respect to the writings of Trom- 
litz. He seems comparatively a young and in- 
experienced author, and we doubt whether he 
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will ever attain the graphic, touching, simple, 
exquisite style of the author of the Hand Organ 
Player. 

Art..6.—German and Italian Architecture. 
Not many good things can be picked out of this 
article. Itis principally occupied in a bitter per- 
sonal controversy with a writer who had attack- 
ed’a former paper of the reviewer on the subject 
of architecture. The reviewer seems to have 
the right side of the matter in dispute, and tears 
his opponent handsomely to pieces. He ought, 
however, himself, to cultivate a more lucid style, 
as he is not always happy in expressing his mean- 
ing. The main subject of his discussion is the 
Italian or Palladian school of architecture. Mr. 
Gwilt, his opponent, thinks that this school em- 
bodies all architectural perfection, and should be 
regarded as the model for builders. The re- 
viewer maintains the superiour claims of Gre- 
cian architecture, modified, however, and ap- 
plied, according to the circumstances, resources, 
and genius of the architect. 

Art. 7.—History of Ottoman Poetry. Quite 
anew region of literature is here unveiled to 
European eyes. Who could have imagined that 
the Ottoman empire has boasted of not much less 
than three thousand poets, and numbers amongst 
them not only every class of men, from the hum- 
blest upwards to the Sultans themselves, but oc- 
casionally women also, and ofno common celeb- 
rity? Yet such is the fact, and the baron Von 
Hammer-Purgstall, a member of the ever inde- 
fatigable German nation, is editing a History of 
Ottoman poetry, with selections from two thous. 
and two hundred poets. The reviewer, a very 
accomplished and philosophic writer, but of a 
doubly-refined metaphysical vein, is of opinion 
that Turkish poetry possesses exactly that ele- 
ment of voluptuous warmth, of which the poetry 
of Europe, for the last two centuries, has been 
destitute ; and moreover, that Lord Byron, by 
his residence in Turkey, coupled with his pecu- 
liar natural temperament, was destined to infuse 
into European poetry the element for which it 
languished. The old admirers of Byron, whom 
ithas lately become the fashion to consider as the 
mere meteor of an hour, and his popularity fac- 
titious and accidental, will be highly gratified to 
find their favorite’s claims here vindicated, and 
his name elevated to a conjunction with Homer’s 
and Shakspeare’s. The translated extracts from 
Turkish poetry in this article are not very stri- 
king, 

Art. 8.—Zumalacarregui, a Tragedy. This 
tragedy is by an anonymous German author, and 
has awakened considerable attention in the coun- 
tty. of its origin. It is quite unique, for the bold- 





ness of taking for its subject the death of a hero 
who died but yesterday—whose name and ex- 
ploits are yet vividly present to the mind of the 
youngest readers of newspapers, and who was 
the chief actor in the war which even now is dis- 
tracting Spain—to say nothing of the risk and 
peculiarity of bringing on the stage a king, or 
rather pretender, who is yet alive, in the person 
of Don Carlos. Yet the author appears to have 
invested these themes of cotemporary and every- 
day interest in robes of sufficient dramatic digni- 
ty. He is a partisan of Don Carlos—is extreme- 
ly virulent against Louis Philippe and his family; 
and by the strain of several of his speeches, 
would urge upon the Holy Alliance to take bold 
and decisive steps to replace the old branch of 
Bourbons on the throne of France, as well as 
Don Carlos on that of Spain. In some of the 
scenes here translated, the horrors of civil war 
are powerfully depicted. 

Art. 9.—Circassia. A short political paper, 
in which the encroachments of Russia are held 
up again for solemn warning. The reviewer 
considers the Circassians and neighboring tribes 
as forming now the only remaining breastwork 
of Europe and Asia, against the avalanche which 
threatens the ruin ofall that exists. 

Art. 10.—Old French and Anglo-Norman. 
Here is an etymologist, who knows how to ex. 
press himself intelligibly. Let some of his class 
in the Foreign Quarterly take example from his 
good qualities in this respect. Very ingenious 
and satisfactory is he in tracing the formation of 
these two old languages out of the Latin. Re. 
pulsive as etymology may be to many minds, yet 
its votaries have of late years discovered certain 
laws to prevail in the formation of languages and 
dialects, no less beautiful and regular than those 
which govern the operations of nature in the 
material world. No man can be more at home 
in elucidating such subjects than the writer of 
this article. 

Art. 11.—Volpicella on the Greek Tragedies. 
This seems to be an overwrought panegyric on 
Volpicella, written by some very youthful friend, 
and translated either from the German or Italian 
for the Foreign Quarterly. Scarcely anything 
new or important about Greek Tragedy appears 
to have been offered to the world by Signor Vol- 
picella. 

Art. 12.—Adventures on Land and Sea. A 
poor puff of a poor book. S. G. 








A German Prince, Duke of Saxe Altenburg, 
has undertaken to discourage the practice of bird 
catching. For this purpose he has imposed a tax 


of five <¢ any singing bird kept in a cage. 
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MORAL  RiBLEGLOVS:, 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BIT- 
TERNESS. 

There are griefs beyond the reach of sympa. 
thy. There are griefs which we do not make 
known to others, and which we wish them never 
toknow. Deep in our souls they lie buried from 
year to year Perhaps we wear above them a 
face of calmness and of smiles. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they overmaster us, and reduce us gradual. 
ly tothe grave. But we ask net human sympa. 
thy for them. It would only double, not diminish 
them, to have them known. We hoard, like a 
secret treasure, the very canker that is devour- 
ingus. We clasp our internal enemy with all 
the tenacity of friendship. If we could tear him 
away with our own hands, if we could dislodge 
him by our own prayers, tears, groans, sighs, 
and efforts, we would spare not, and cease not, 
tillthe last moment of our being. But human 
hands must not help us in this warfare. We 
must be alone, or we must die. The heart know- 
eth its own bitterness. Others must not know 
it. Others shall not know it. It shall not be 
breathed even to the winds of heaven. It shall 
not even startle the ear of that solitude, to which 
we sometimes fondly, but vainly, fly for relief. 

That there are such cases as I have just de- 
scribed (and that there are such cases, bear wit. 
ness, many and many an aching heart,) is one 
of the strongest proofs that can be urged, of the 
necessity, the nature, and the power of religion. 
You, who dare not, must not, will not, cannot 
look to man, for sympathy and aid, are yet not 
destitute of the sympathy and aid which you re- 
quire. Already your secret grief is marked and 
known. Already there is one eye which reads 
with distinctness, yet with compassion, the 
darkest and most troubled corner of your heart. 
Not to seek relief in that quarter, is to renounce 
the greatest blessing and privilege in existence. 
Embittered by the disappointments, or stained 
by the imperfections, or lacerated by the injus- 
tice, of a rude and unsatisfying world, the soul 
may bathe in purifying prayer—the stricken deer 
may wander inthe cool and green retreats pro. 
vided for itby heaven—-the balm in Gilead may 
be successfully applied to the most inveterate 
wound. That there is pity for our woes inthe 
bosom of the Deity—is there a truth to be any- 
where matched with that? Far more sublime 
than any discovery in science, far more affecting 
than any enchantment of poetry, it comes to the 
knowledge cf fallible, suffering man, with a 
power which penetrates, subdues, sanctifies, and 
relieves. It is more precious th other re- 
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ligious truth. The sight of the most magnificent 
works of creation may inspire an emotion of 
adoring wonder; the thought of a past or q 
coming eternity may plunge the soul into an 
abyss of silent and musing astonishment; the 
power, the wisdom, the faithfulness, the justice 
of Jehovah may severally cause us to be humble, 
to admire, to reverence, and to tremble ; but how 
few of these objects and attributes can be said to 
be especially dear to us? Even the general truth 
that God has created us for happiness, though it 
is calculated to fill us with gratitude, affects not 
the heart so much as the rich, the blessed as. 
surance that he pities our miseries, and that he is 
willing and anxious to remove them. With 
what confidence, then, can we recommend to 
those whose mental sufferings are beyond the 
reach of human sympathy, to apply to a source 
which will never failthem! Religion can alone 
supply their unspeakable want, alone mitigate 
their indescribable anguish. Full well they know 
that the bitter secret of their soul is not in the 
hands of an enemy. Confession into that ear 
will provoke no look of triumph—-no frown of 
scorn—no obtrusively condescending compas. 
sion—no withering insult—no brand of burning 
shame. Come, Religion, fill the void of an 
aching heart. Carry it into the presence of its 
God. Leave it alone with him. Let the spirit 
ot sacred devotion kindle within it an unearthly 
flame. Accustom it to higher themes of contem. 
plation, than the weary vanities which here dis. 
turbit. Let Faith transport it to those blissful 
regions, where sin, and sorrow, and imperfec. 
tion shall be known no more. Let the tears of 
penitence wash out the stains which none but 
God can know orsee, but which are not, on that 
account, less intolerable to the sensitive con. 
science. Let the peace of the gospel of Jesus 
diffuse its gradual influence; elevating by its 
doctrines, cheering by its consolations, animating 
by its hopes, reconciling to every suffering by 
the example of its founder-—and preparing for 
that world. where we shall know as we are 
known, and commence a new career of being 
under happier auspices and better circumstances 
than those which so frequently involve our dark 
and tangled state of trial here. 

Come let us return unto the Lord, for he hath 
torn and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and 
he will bind us up. 

Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee. 

The Lord will not cast off forever.—But though 
he cause grief, yet will he have compassion, ac- 
cording to the multitude of his mercies. 

APOLLos. 
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The Turf-Seat Share, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Culture and Discipline of the Mind. Ad. 
dressed to the young—By John Abercrombie, M. 
L, Fifth Edition. Fdinburgh. 

The Harmony of Christian Faith and Charac- 
ter. Intended for the Industrious Classes. By 
John Abercrombie, M. D. Ninth Edition, £din- 
burgh. 

The repeated call for new editions of these 
hooks speaks well for the moral taste of those 
among whom they circulate. It is gratifying to 
the thoughtful observer when any portions of a 
community are willing to take up such calm, dis- 
passionate reading, especially now that artificial 
literary excitement so generally prevails. Dr. 
Abercrombie’s pure and graceful style is a fit 
vehicle for his chaste and retined thoughts. He 
never goes beyond the dignity and modesty ofa 
philosopher in either. ‘I'he following are speci- 
mens : 

TO THE YOUNG. 

“Let it then be your study in early life, to cul- 
tivate that sound condition of the mind, by which 
its powers are not kept in bondage to the mere 
objects of sense, but are trained to the habit of 
bringing down upon it the habitual influence of 
the truths which are the objects of faith. Amid 
the collisions of active life on which you are 
about to enter, you will soon find yourselves in 
want of a safer guide than can be furnished by 
human wisdom ;—‘*You will require a higher in. 
centive than human praise,—a more exalted ob- 
ject than human ambition,~-a principle more fixed 
thanhumanhonour.’* This object and this prin- 
ciple are to be found only in a devout and habi- 
tual sense of the homage which we owe to Him 
who made us, and in the habitual desire to make 
his word at once the rule of our conduct, and the 
regulating principle of every emotion of the heart. 
Devote yourselves with eager enthusiasm to the 
high acquirements of science ; but cultivate also 
that habit of the mind by which science shall con- 
tinually lead you to the eternal cause. And, 
while you are taught to follow the planet through 
the wondrous regularities of its movements,— 
when you find the comet, after being lost for a 
century, returning at the appointed period from 
thesolitudes of its eccentric orbitj—when you 
extend your view beyond the system in which 
We move, and penetrate into that field in which 
ten thousand other systems revolve around ten 
thousand other suns in ceaseless harmony,—On 


~* Lord Stanley’s Rectorial Address at Glasgow,— 
newspaper report. 








rest not in a cold recognition of the facts, but 
take one single step, and say,—‘These are thy 
wondrous works,—thyself how wondrous ’— 
And rest not here, but take yet another step, and 
recognise this Being as the witness of all your 
conduct,—as the witness even of the moral con. 
dition of the heart :—Seek after purity of charac. 
ter, for you cannot go where you are not follow- 
ed by that eye; aspire after purity of heart, for 
that eye extendeth even there :—And, feeling 
your inability for this mighty undertaking, seek 
continually a power from God,—a power which 
he alone can give, a power adapted to your ut- 
most want, and which is promised to every one 
that asks it. In your progress through life, in. 
deed, you will not fail to meet with those by 
whom this momentous truth is treated with deri- 
sion, as the vision of fanaticism, unworthy of a 
philosophical mind. But never allow yourselves 
to be imposed upon by names; and never sup- 
pose there can be any thing unphilosophical in 
the belief, that an influence should be exerted on 
the mind by Him who framed the wondrous 
fabric :—And be assured you follow the dictates 
of the most exalted philosophy, when you com. 
mit yourselves to him as the guide of your youth; 
when you resign yourselves to that guidance, 
and ask that powerful aid, both for your conduct 
through this life, and your preparation for the 
life which is to come.” 
CALM THOUGHT. 

“There is nothing which makes so greata dif. 
ference between one man and another, as the 
practice of calm and serious thinking. To those 
who have been unaccustomed to it, there is re- 
quired at first an effort, but it is entirely in their 
own power to repeat this effort if they will, and 
when they will. It becomes every day easier 
by perseverance and habit; and the habit so ac. 
quired exerts a material influence upon their con- 
dition as responsible and immortal beings. 

“In that great process, therefore, in which 
consists the healthy condition of any man asa 
moral being, there is a most important step, of 
which he must be conscious as an exercise of his 
own mind. You feel that you have here a power, 
however little you may attend to the exercise of 
it. You can direct your thoughts to any subject 
you please ;—you can confine them to objects 
which are before you at the time, or occurrences 
which have passed during the day ;—or you can 
send them back to events which took place many 
years ago. You can direct them to persons 
whom you are in the habit of meeting from day 
to day, or to those who are separated from you 
by thousands of miles. You can place before 
you persons who lived, and events which occur- 
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red, long before you came into existence, and FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. Th 
you can anticipate and realize events which are CATSKILL. the ce 
not likely to occur until you have ceased to exist. We took the coach at Catskill Landing, and whole 
“Study these wondrous processes of your | after five hours and a half of tedious climbing, cade, 
mind; observe what power you have over them, | reached this eyrie. It rained nearly the whole ward 
and what consequences of eternal importance | time of our ascent: but we suffered very little either 
must arise from exercising them aright. Ifyou] inconvenience from it. The views upon the stretc 
can thus think of any subject you please, why | mountain-side as we ascended were sometimes ting | 
cannot you think of God,—of his power, his wis-| very picturesque, but often enveloped in a dense far as 
dom, his holiness, his justice,—of his law which | fog, the very bosom of a heavy and rainy cloud; as WE 
he has written in your heart, and in his revealed} and the appearance of the trees below us seen be su 
word? Why cannot you think of, and realize, | dimly through this curtain of vapour was highly Th 
the period when you shall lie down in the grave;| fantastic. It resembled the shadows of trees hotel 
and that tremendous moment when all that are | thrown back from the surface of a tranquil lake, pects 
in their graves shall hear the voice ofthe Son of} Since our arrival here, we have had an oppor. beaut 
God, and they that hear shall live, and shall arise | tunity of contemplating the scenery under almost shade 
to judgment? Such truths as these, duly con-| every variety of aspect,—at one time illuminated to the 
sidered or thought of, could not fail, under divine | by a cloudless sun—at another, half veiled and termi 
influence, to exercise a powerful effect upon all | half disclosed by fleeting clouds—and at another chard 
our habits of thinking and acting in this life. To | wrapt half way up the cliffs in a thick curtain of threa 
think of and consider them is a process of the| mist, while the heaven above reposed in the dotte 
mind which it is the imperative duty of every ra-| clear sunlight. Every change gave birth to beau. and r 
tional being to perform;—if we neglect it, the | ties peculiar to itself. with 
guilt, with all its fearful consequences, is entirely Yesterday we rode down to see the waterfall dowr 
our own.” at the distance of two miles from this house.— ing b 
~ The pathway—for it does not deserve the name gold- 


The Blind Girl, g-c. by Mrs. Embury. Pub-| of aroad—is very rough. But the scene at the shad 
lished for the benefit of the New York Institution | falls well repays the fatigue and jolting under. some 





for the Instruction of the Blind. Uarrer & | gone to arrive at the place. chan 

Broruers. For sale at Mr. Beile’s. A small stream, forming the outlet to some occu 

The Son and Heir, the second tale in this | shallow lakes, on its way down the mountain ar. De 

volume, which has been applied to the laudable | rives all at once at a rocky barrier over which it been 

purpose of benefitting the Blind, is a narrative of |is precipitated, and at two successive bounds “time 

unusual power. Few writers have wrought up | reaches the bottom, a distance of three hundred lift th 

the old story of the folly and crime of following up | and ten feet. The first and principal descent is dept] 

wealth with blind devotion, with such a startling | one hundred and eighty feet. Here it falls ona Or Sf 
i energy and power. The attempt among female | level platform which extends about one hundred valle 
ey writers to reach the stormier passions is rare, | feet—at the termination of which it makes another binin 
fi | and success is still more so: but Mrs. Embury | pitch, and then brawls onward for a mile or more direc 
h has succeeded in this difficult object in the com. |in its downward course, till it fails into a small curr 
| pass of a few pages. river coming from the westward, and both united, unifc 
The Blind irlis of a gentler character, and | find their way to the Catskill. ; the a 

perhaps better suited to the hands into whichthe| The ravine into which the stream throws itself ing | 

work will naturally fall. The Village Tragedy | over the cliff is probably two hundred feet wide, from 

is a strong but revolting picture of sin and misery. | and the ridge of rock extends across this in the ming 

-— form of asegment of a circle—jutting or shelving dista 

Worth a Million—Stories from Real Life, Part | over so as to form a roof, beneath which a path that 

5. The spirit which animated this series in its} way winds, between the waterfall and the rock. of th 

early numbers has not been sustained. Part 5| You make your way to the bottom of this ravine and 

consists of a merely tolerable German story, | by winding down the side of the precipice, and glor 

scarcely fitted to any state of things in this coun-| being aided by some artificial staircases. The the | 

try, and certainly not commonly applicable to | object is effected with little difficulty or danger, T 

Real Life. but with some fatigue. When you reach the tion 

— lowest point, the water, which has been dammed its p 

Mr. Berrett has received the Republication of| up for the purpose, is let off and descends in 2 siler 

the last Metropolitan and Blackwood. Asusual,|line of foam resembling more a snow-shower stril 


they are full of excellent things. than a mass of water. 
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The particles are shivered and comminuted to 
the consistency of the mountain mist, and the 
whole picture seems rather the ghost of a cas- 
cade, than the gross reality. But the view up- 
ward is sublime ; and the mountain ranges on 
either hand, clothed with majestic forests, and 
stretching away in their blue-tinged and undula- 
ting lines, that blend so beautifully with the skies, 
far as eye can reach, give a finish and grandeur 
as well as softness to the picture that can hardly 
be surpassed. 

The valley of the Hudson as seen from the 
hotel, presents one of the most beautiful pros- 
pects imaginable—a perfect mosaic of variegated 
beauty ; cultivated fields of every variety of 
shade, from the deep green of the growing corn 
tothe mellow gold colour ofthe ripe harvest, in- 
termingled with groves and copsewood and or- 
chards—and streamlets winding their silvery 
threads through the whole—and the landscape 
dotted over with white cottages and farm houses, 
and relieved by far off villages and village spires; 
with the majestic Hudson stretching upward and 
downward far as the eye can reach, and throw- 
ing back the sunbeams like a mirror of burnished 
gold—or tinged almost to inky hue by the dark 
shadow of an overhanging cloud. Such are 
some of the features which, in their endless 
changes and combinations, solicit the eye and 
occupy the imagination even to weariness. 

During this day and evening the scene has 
At one 
time immense masses of thick mist would slowly 
lift themselves, as if instinct with life, from the 
depths below, and tower up the mountain sides 
orspread away over the whole breadth of the 
valley in the most fantastic forms: now com- 
bining and now separating, borne now in one 
direction and now in another by the ever shifting 
currents of the air; now spreading out into one 
uniform expanse over the vale and assuming 
the appearance ofa silvery lake, and then open- 
ing here and there, and detaching themselves 
from the forest-tops, and flvating far upwards to 
mingle with the heavens and disappear in the 
distance. Onsuch occasions it seems impossible 
that the soul should not recognise the presence 
ofthe Divinity, and feel that the mountain tops 
and the valleys, the cloudy tabernacle and the 
glorious sunbeams, are the manifestations and 
the symbols of Him who fills immensity. 

This is the region at once of poetry and devo. 
tion. Here the spiritual in man’s nature asserts 
its prerogative, and the sensual is hushed into 
silence and awed into reverence. Of all th 
striking appearances that the scene has present- 





blue vapour resting on, or rather brooding over 
the distant hill tops—so pure, so transparent, so 
ethereal and spiritualized, that it might constitute 
the drapery of Angel-forms. This no words can 
describe, no pencil adequately paint. 


M. 
CRS FLOWR VASB, 


Earty Risinc.—Buffon rose always with the 
sun, and he used often to tell by what means he 
had accustomed himself to get out of bed so early. 
“In my youth,” said he, “I was very fond of 
sleep ; it robbed me of a great deal of my time; 
but my poor Joseph (his domestic) was of great 
service in enabling me to overcome it. I promis- 
ed to give Joseph a crown every time that he 
could make me get up at six. The next morning 
he did not fail to awake and torment me ; hut he 
received only abuse. The day after he did the 
same, with no better success; and I was 
obliged at noon to confess that I had lost my 
time. I told him that he did not know how to 
manage his business; that he ought to think of 
my promises and not to mind my threats. The 
day following he employed force; I begged for 
indulgence, I bid him begone, I stormed, but 
Joseph persisted. I was therefore obliged to 
comply, and he was rewarded every day for the 
abuse which he suffered at the moment when I 
awoke, by thanks, accompanied with a crown, 
which he received about an hour after. Yes, I 
am indebted to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of 
the volumes of my work.” 

PuncruaLitry—“‘A QUARTER BEFOiE.”—Indus- 
try is of little avail, without a habit of very easy 
acquiremente—punctuality: on this jewel the 
whole machinery of successful industry may be 
said to turn. 

When Lord Nelson was leaving London on 
his last, but glorious, expedition against the ene- 
my, aquantity of cabin furniture was ordered to 
be sent on board his ship. He had a farewell 
dinner party at his house, and the upholsterer 
having waited upon his lordship, with an account 
of the completion of the goods, he was brought 
into the dining room, in a corner of which his 
lordship spoke with him. The upholsterer stated 
to his noble employer, that every thing was fin- 
ished, and packed, and would goin the waggon, 
from a certain inn, at six o’clock. ‘And you go 
to the inn, Mr. A. and see them off.” “I shall, 











my Lord; I shall be there punctually at siz.”— 
“A quarter before siz, Mr. A.” returned Lord 
Nelson; “be there a quarter before; to that 
quarter of an hour l owe every thing in life.” 
De aak, 
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LAP & STEM BASEL. 


Mr. R. J. Curtis, portrait painter, Broad-street, 
has executed alikeness of Oseola, (now confin- 
ed in Fort Moultrie) which appears to give gene- 
ral satisfaction. 


A gentleman ofthe Charleston Bar contributes 
the following gallant and legal twig to the Leaf 
and Stem Basket : 

‘‘’ DECLARATION IN LAW. 
Fee simple and asimple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees,—fe-male.” 





The first record of marriage entered into the 
_ Session Book of the West Parish of Greenock, 
commences with Adam and Eve, being the Chris- 
tian names of the first couple who were married 
after the book was prepared. The worthy Green- 
ockians can boast, therefore, of an ancient origin, 
but traces of paradise or the Garden of Eden in 
their bleak regions, defy research. 

Franconia, in New Hampshire, is the coldest 
spotinthe United States. Its iron-works, how. 
ever, must help to restore the equilibrium of 
the elements. 


It is said that among the numerous female de- 
linquents tried at the sessions, in New York, 
there never appeared a Jewess. This argues 
well for the fair, bright eyed daughters of Jeru- 
salem. 

Dr. John C. Warren, in a recent work on Tnu- 
mors, states that every man who chews tobacco, 
may consider himself particularly exposed to the 
danger of having a cancer on his lip or tongue. 

The beds of mineral coal in the County of 
Northumberland, occupy a surface of 732 square 
miles, and it is supposed will alone furnish all 
England with a supply of coal, for five hundred 
and fifty years. 

A New Orleans paper speaking of Madame 
Celeste, thus holds forth :—‘‘She has lost none of 
that giant energy of soul, which distinguished | 
her performance last year.” 


Mr. Hood, in an article of singular humor, 
states that the phrase ‘republic of letters,” was 
hit upon “to insinuate that taking the whole lot 
of authors together they have not got a sovereign 
among them.” 

One hundred and thirty millions of souls are 
governed by the British sceptre. 


Mrs. Free-and-Easy, a lady of our acquain- 
tance, always considers fine linen pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, silk umbrellas, &c. left at her house, 
as instances of delicate aitentions on the part of 
the leaver, and appropriates them accordingly. 


At the late centennial celebration of the inven. 
tion of printing at Mayence, a grand concerto 
was performed by 1800 musicians. It was com. 
posed by the celebrated Chevalier Neukomm,who 
in one part of his piece, along with the roll of 
twenty kettle drums, introduced the firing of 
several cannon, which kept both time and har- 
mony with astonishing precision. 


———— 
A successful attempt has been made at My. 


nich in Bavaria, to revive the lost Grecian art of 
coloring public stone-buildings. The effect js 
said to be exceedingly beautiful. 


A watch consists of 992 pieces, while forty three 
trades, and probably 215 persons, are employed 
in making one of these little machines. 


Nature has produced circular, curvilinear, and 
polyangular forms in endless variety, but not 
one square form. 

In Texas a Court of Honour has been organ- 
ized, to suppress duelling. One affair has alrea- 
dy been prevented through its agency. 

A gentleman from Jackson, Miss. writes to a 
friend in Boston—“I will venture to say, that 
twenty thousand New England maidens would 
meet with a welcome reception by the gallant and 
noble hearted Mississippians. I think every one 
would have offers in less than a year.” 


The parting speech of the Indian Chief at Bos. 
ton to the officers who had attended the whole 
delegation, concluded with this beautiful bene. 
diction—‘‘Good bye. I hope the Great Spirit 
will look upon you, as we look together. Good 
bye.” 

There was an ancient superstition that upon 
the wings of that devouring insect, the locust, 
was written in Chaldee language, the words boze 
Guion—the scourge of God. 


A poetess of some distinction was one morning 
surprised by the announcement of a genteel lady. 
visitor, who called, as she said, to request her to 
teach her two daughters to write poetry! 

The planet Venus has shone with unusual 
brilliancy this winter in Charleston. In the ab. 
sence ofthe moon, she casts a very perceptible 
shadow, and illuminates the whole western hea. 
vens almost equally with the first quarter of the 
moon. 

At Wight & Westcott’s, and probably at the 
hard-ware stores in this city, there is for sale a 
patent smoothing-iron, which is really quite po- 
etical, and seems almost made for ladies to use 
on their muslins, while entertaining friends and 
visitors. Without the slightest trouble, it is kept 
perfectly free from too great heat and from being 
soiled by the ashes. Go, ladies, and buy the 
magic smoothing-iron. 


As a strong indication of a short and mild win. 
ter. the musk-rat and beaver of the West neg. 
lected in the beginning of this season to make 
their usual provisions against its necessities. 


Westminster Abbey, and all other repositories 
of public sculpture and the arts in England, are 
to be opened to the public without charge for ad- 
mission, 

The Editor of the New York Era earnestly 
recommends Queen Victoria to try Dr. Sher. 
wood’s electro-magnetic remedies for her heredi- 
tary disease, and pledges his life for hers, that 
“ther excellent little majesty will get perfectly and 
permanently well.” 

The *Muncietonean” is the euphonious title of 
a newspaper, begun at Muncietown, Indiana. 








